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When you're a pioneer starting your 150th year of activity 

you have plenty to remember. Especially when you've made financial 

history, like laying the cornerstone of this 
country’s banking system—fifty years before Confederation. 

At this time we could be looking back on a long record of achievement. 

Instead, we’re looking ahead—well ahead. 
Canada’s First Bank may be an old-timer but it has the 
youngest outlook in banking. 


Bank OF MONTREAL 





You'll enjoy shopping 


at . 
ianpson’s 
DOWNTOWN © FAIRVIEW-POINTE CLAIRE 


At both our stores - Downtown and Fairview-Pointe 
Claire — you'll find a friendly bilingual staff ready 
to serve you, and quality merchandise from the world 
over for your home and family. As always, every 
item is backed by Simpson’s guarantee: Satisfaction 
or Money Refunded. 


OPEN THURSDAY AND FRIDAY NIGHTS 


Downtown Until 9 Fairview-Pointe Claire Until 10 
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Did you know that many people in Canada today are reaping 
the benefits of substantial Income Tax savings by contributing 
to a plan that guarantees a monthly retirement income for life! 





The amount of money you invest in a registered retirement 
e savings plan (up to $2,500 per year) is deductible from your 
Tax Savings gross taxable income. Just like an extra tax exemption! Sun 
Life’s Registered Retirement Savings Plan is a wise investment: 
you save tax dollars now, and you are also guaranteed a monthly 
& retirement income for as long as you live. 


Why not look into this plan today; contact your local Sun 


e 
Retirement Life Representative, he is fully qualified to answer any questions 


you may have regarding all Life Insurance & Retirement plans. 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


P.S.: Write for our free informative 
booklets “‘Tax Savings and your Retirement” 
and “The Canada Pension Plan and You”, 
Dept. 218, Sun Life of Canada, 

Dominion Square, Montreal, Canada. 
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CIVIS 
ROMANVS SVM 


| % In Latin, the phrase CIVIS ROMANVS 
Seagram's | SVM carries an impressive meaning. “I am a 


Vv.O. 


CANADIAN WHISKY | 
swrsicerrencczns"'* Hf dignity and influence all over the world. 


Roman citizen” is a statement that rings with 


aT LLER HNCE 3? 





| Today, Seagram’s V.O. Canadian Whisky is, 
in a sense, entitled to make that proud claim. And more: 
Seagram’s V.O. is an honorary citizen not only of Rome, Milan 
and Naples, but of a thousand distant cities as well. In fact, 
throughout the world more people buy Seagram’s V.O. than any 
other brand of whisky exported from any country. {8} The reason 
for this global popularity is surprising in its simplicity. V.O. com- 
bines a true lightness of body with a rare brilliance of taste. This 
is easy enough to say. But it takes the kind of skill and experience 
only Seagram’s has accumulated to make it happen. {It might 
be well worth your while to try this world-renowned whisky. 
CIVIS ROMANVS SVM, an impressive state- 
ment that Seagram’s V.O. is proud to make. 
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PUBLISHER'S LETTER 


Have you noticed a change in Postgrad in the last 
six issues? The face at the bottom of this page is Fred 
Kirkwood, and I (he) would like to take a few seconds 
of your reading time to tell you a bit about those changes. 
The fact is, they can be summed up in two words: Dan 
Presley. 

Like yourself and 7,999 other readers of Postgrad, 
Dan read each issue with a mounting feeling of its pedes- 
trian nature. But Dan did something about it: rather than 
criticize, he volunteered to be Postgrad’s publisher. He 
then found a Graphics Director, Barry Auger, and be- 
tween the two, they produced the new Postgrad. It wasn’t 
all furi; there was a fair amount of yelling and screaming, 
and some of you will recall the vast collection of typos 
that snuck into the first few issues. 

Well, now Postgrad has an Editor: Mike Mercer, a 
bright undergraduate from the University. And I feel it 
has both style and interest for you, the Alumni. It doesn’t 
have Dan Presley though; he has passed on to other jobs 
in the Association. But I think you'll all join me in agree- 
ing he has left Postgrad the better for his presence. Dan 
is a fine example of our Alumni who “does” instead of 
“says”. 





* * * 


Some of you may also have noticed that Postgrad 
carries an occasional advertisement. The fact here is that 
advertising about pays the way for Postgrad, meaning 
that the money you contribute to the Alumni Association 
goes for other projects and you get Postgrad for free. I 
ask you to think of this the next time you may have the 
opportunity to deal with one of our advertisers. And I 
ask you to consider Postgrad, those of you who have the 
responsibility of allocating your company’s advertising 
budget. 


Ad -Luvood 


Fred F. Kirkwood 
Publishing Chairman 
Postgrad 








The phone rings — a man 
saunters over from the win- 
dow where he has been ab- 
sorbed in speculative thought 
... To what extent is the busi- 
nessman responsible for creat- 
ing the good life? .. . What 


institutional changes are re- 
quired to protect employees 
from arbitrary managerial de- 
cisions? An outside appeal 


court? . . . What makes suc- 
cessful businessmen? .. . 

“Dean Brink here. Yes, yes. 
No. Your son can’t skip cal- 
culus in his first or any other 
year. Yes, I know it’s a tough 
program — and it’s going to 
get tougher...”. 

I know it’s hard for an 
alumnus to know what’s going 
on, but if you have a couple 
of minutes I’ll explain. 





PAST 


Now I think you'll agree that the 
Commerce Faculty was always pretty 
strong here. People like Phil Pugsley 
and Jim Finnie set high standards and 
you produced or else. 


But you know, programs get out of 
date. New courses are added and few 
old ones disappear. About five years 
ago the Commerce Faculty started to do 
some thinking about revising the curri- 
culum. Then Phil Pugsley died. 


On July 1, 1964, Dean Lewis Greer 
and I joined the staff. On June Ist, 
1965, the new curriculum went into 
effect. The new program was an attempt 
to structure an integrated, multi-dis- 
ciplinary, intellectual-professional cur- 
riculum. The major foundations of the 
program are mathematics (calculus, 
Statistics and operations research) and 
the social sciences (economics, sociology 
and psychology). The superstructure 
comprises courses in the core areas 
(marketing, finance, production, human 
resources, management and quantitative 
analysis) and a policy course designed 
to force the student to integrate and 
apply the knowledge he has gained in 
these areas. On this basis the student 
receives a generalized business educa- 
tion, which is conceptual in nature, 
taught by a liberal faculty. 
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a postgrad interview 
with Gunther Brink, 
Dean of Commerce 


PRESENT 

The reactions of the business and 
academic communities have been very 
encouraging. There are a number of 
sources, especially academic, which tell 
us that we are No. 1. So, of course, we 
try harder. We have 28 full-time and 54 
part-time faculty. 

The enormous contribution of the 
part-time faculty cannot really be ac- 
knowledged. I think that you'll agree 
that without their initial support we 
would not have the reputation which we 
have. Their present and future support 
will be even more vital to the develop- 
ment of present and new programs. 


M. B.A. 

Right now we are busy planning for 
our Master’s degree in Business Admin- 
istration which we hope to start on a 
part-time basis by at least September 
1968. I don’t need to tell you what 
this involves or what this will mean to 
the business community or the Univer- 
sity. 

CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS 


We also provide an additional op- 
portunity for students to specialize 
through the Certificate Programs. These 
are made up of credit courses, non- 
credit courses and additional require- 
ments as specified by the specific asso- 
ciation. We are adding to the five which 
we have now. 


FACULTY 

One of the major responsibilities is 
to ensure the best possible faculty. This 
involves recruiting and providing addi- 
tional educational experiences for the 
faculty. This may mean more formal 
education, a summer job, a consulting 
opportunity or a research experience. 
These activities are expensive and essen- 
tial. 


FUTURE 
EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


The faculty are planning to offer 
some specialized courses or programs 
to executives. This is part of our con- 
tinuing education commitment to the 
business community. We have offered 
little to executives, but now that we are 
getting better resources, we are anxious 
to help improve the quality of manage- 
ment. 


MASTER’S DEGREE 
The faculty is also considering an- 
other Master’s degree which would be 
a full-time research degree intended for 
those interested in teaching, research- 
ing, or, continuing on to the doctorate 
level. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


We hope to be able to offer a num- 
ber of special programs as need and 
resources permit. We would be interest- 
ed in offering a program to alumni 
members. This program could consist of 
lectures, seminars, field trips. 


“Well, I could tell you more, 
but I know how busy you are 
and I have to catch a plane 
tomorrow, First, I have to 
dirty my shoes. I’m off to the 
West Coast to visit nine uni- 
versities to recruit staff, find 
out about graduate programs 
for our graduates, learn about 
their executive development 
programs and establish rela- 
tions so that perhaps some of 
our staff could enter their 
Ph.D. or D.B.A. programs. 

“The dirty shoes. Oh yes. 
I'll be in San Francisco on my 
way to Stanford, and I want 
to have my shoes shined by 
one of those topless shoe-shine 
gals.” 





Tht 
DEPARTMENT 
OF 
MARKETING 


Bruce Mallen 

Associate Professor of Commerce 
and Chairman of the 

Marketing Department 


Nature and Importance 


of Marketing 


ARKETING is perhaps the single 
M most important economic func- 
tion in a high level, high standard 
economy, which adheres to the free 
enterprise system. Furthermore, no econ- 
omy can hope to grow beyond a certain 
level of sophistication and come near its 
potential without an efficient marketing 
system. 

The activity of marketing is to advise 
production on what and how much to 
produce — based on consumer needs — 
and to direct the flow of goods to users 
or resellers. Marketing thus includes or 
is directly involved in: personal selling, 
advertising, sales promotion, packaging, 
product development, pricing, market- 
ing research, transportation, storage, 
wholesaling, and retailing. 

A glance at the various activities listed 
above will indicate the vast and growing 
range of marketing occupations in our 
economy. A sizable portion of the work 
force is engaged in marketing. 

Marketing, indeed, consists of a tre- 
mendous share of the total activity of 
business. It, in fact, comprises three of 
the four utilities of “production” de- 
scribed by economists. These are the 
utilities of time, place, and possession. 
This means marketing provides goods 
when, where, and to whom they are 
wanted. Further, marketing directs and/ 
or advises production on the fourth util- 
ity, that of form. This means marketing 
helps production to decide what to 
produce. 

The importance and cost of market- 
ing is bound to grow — this is inherent 
in a growing economy and one with a 
high standard of living. The larger an 
economy, the more specialized can its 
firms afford to be. This specialization 
leads to lower production costs, and so, 
through less expensive products, a higher 
living standard. 

At the same time, however, specialized 
effort requires more exchange, more 
trading, i.e., more marketing. Thus, 
marketing costs (or value added) as a 
percentage of total costs (or GNP) will 
grow. These costs will further be in- 
creased by the demands of consumers 
for more services, e.g., better packaging. 
Thus, the productivity of marketing will 
increasingly determine the productivity 
of our economy. 


Marketing today usually accounts for 
over 40 per cent of the product’s final 
cost to the ultimate user! This final cost 
includes the marketing costs of the 


manufacturer plus the total costs of the 
involved middlemen. The last includes 
retailers, wholesalers, transportation 
firms and so on. 

A high degree of efficiency is vital in 
marketing, from the individual firm’s 
viewpoint as well, for it is here where 
a huge share of the costs are incurred. 
More important, it is for marketing that 
any costs (production, finance, etc.) are 
incurred. Marketing is the firm’s “bread- 
winner.” No significant revenues come 
in to cover costs and provide a profit 
until marketing moves the goods. In 
this sense, nothing happens until a sale 
is made. 


HE TEACHING philosophy of the 
Marketing Department at Sir George 
Williams University is in the main- 

stream of modern business education 
as witnessed by the new overall phi- 
losophy of the Commerce Faculty. As 
such, the Marketing Department regards 
that the task, of its instructors and their 
courses, is to educate rather than train. 
It is felt that the place of the University 
in marketing education is to convey to 
students a conceptual and theoretical 
framework of understanding rather than 
a “nuts and bolts” “how-to” approach. 
The latter approach, though vital in the 
day-to-day job of marketing is some- 
thing which is best provided by “on-the- 
job training” or other post-university 
company training methods. 

With this in mind, marketing courses 
at this University are analytical versus 
descriptive, liberal versus vocational, 
and decision-making oriented versus 
technique oriented. Courses try to show 
the reasons for marketing phenomena 
rather than concentrate on the methods 
of marketing. They attempt to answer 
the “why” rather than the “how to”. 

Textbooks most appropriate to this 
philosophy have been selected. Further, 
teaching methods are oriented to meet 
the requirements of this philosophy. 
More emphasis is placed on outside 
reading, research papers, and classroom 
discussion, and less emphasis on the 
case-method. But, it is recognized that 
the latter method has its useful role in 
marketing education, and thus a few 
cases are used in each course. Broadly, 
however, a dialectic approach is taken 
in the classroom. 


Changes in Program 

1965-1966 was an important year for 
the Department of Marketing. Since this 
was the first year for the Marketing 
Department, several projects and changes 
were undertaken. 


Aside from the economic aspects, the 
importance of marketing in our society 
can be attributed, in part, to our demo- 
cratic ideals. Every society must decide, 
for its fundamental philosophy, whether 
the individuals in that society are to 
have freedom of choice in their pur- 
chases or whether these choices are to 
conform to goals set by others, usually 
the government. Our democratic society 
has, by definition, picked the first alter- 
native — freedom of consumer choice. 
This means that it is the push and pull 
of innumerable individual decisions on 
what to buy and sell which will deter- 
mine the kinds of products to be pro- 
duced and the firms that will stay in 
business. 

It is the major (and most difficult) 
task of marketing to anticipate and in- 
terpret these free decisions so that the 
consumer can be served, and the com- 
pany rewarded with profits. 


The New Marketing 


EFORE the 1950’s, the terms “‘mar- 
B keting” and “sales” were synony- 

mous and were used interchange- 
ably, except by a very few companies. 
The sales function was simply to dis- 
pose of the goods produced by the 
manufacturing division. The emphasis 
was on selling what was made, rather 
than on making what would sell. 

During the 1950’s, however, with in- 
creased domestic and foreign competi- 
tion, many new product innovations and 
developments, a shift from scarcity to 
abundance, a profit squeeze, a more 
discriminating buying public, and a 
tremendous growth in their discretionary 
income (giving consumers more free- 
dom on spending decisions), the sales 
approach gradually began to give way 
to the marketing concept. 

This concept is customer-oriented 
rather than production-oriented and 
states that: “Business exists and is re- 
warded for satisfying consumer wants.” 
The desires of the customer rather than 
the production department are becom- 
ing the prime concern. Marketing man- 
agement has developed as a coordina- 
tion and control device to help ensure 
that all possible effort is directed to 
satisfying consumer wants and making 
a profit; right from the original con- 
ception of a product to its final con- 
sumption. 

Marketing, however, is not only the 
specific function of marketing men. It 
is a basic attitude and understanding 
that must pervade the entire business 


and must guide the goals, thinking, and 
behavior of decision makers in all areas 
of a company. Marketing as a function 
can perform only if Managers in other 
areas — and especially in top manage- 
ment — have a marketing view of the 
business and are “marketing-oriented” 
in their own work. 

Due to the changes in the require- 
ments for the Bachelor of Commerce 
degree, the basic course in Marketing, 
Marketing 421, became for the first 
time a required course for all Com- 
merce students. This of course has led 
to a tremendous increase in enrolment 
in that course, leading to a correspond- 
ing increase in the number of marketing 
lecturers required. In line with the above 
changes was the establishment of the 
new Marketing major requirements. 
These required that a student in his 
senior year undertake three full credits 
in Marketing. 

1965-1966 was also “a first” for the 
newly integrated university retail pro- 
gram offered in conjunction with the 
marketing major. This program was 
designed with the viewpoint of (a) pro- 
viding an easier transition for a student 
from the School of Retailing to the 
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Bachelor of Commerce degree and (b) 
allowing a Bachelor of Commerce degree 
candidate majoring in Marketing to re- 
ceive a Diploma in Retailing by com- 
pleting two retailing credits, over and 
above his marketing major and obtain- 
ing store experience during the sum- 
mers between his second and third year 
and third and fourth year. 
1965-1966 was also the year in which 
a certificate program was arranged with 
the Marketing Association of Canada. 
This program allows a partial student 
to receive a Certificate in Marketing 
by following a specified sequence of 
nine courses. 
* * * 


The following courses are included in 
the Department: 

Introduction to Marketing 
Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Marketing Research 


Marketing Channels and Distri- 
bution 


Sales Management 
© Retail Merchandising Techniques 
® Retail Management 





THE 
DEPARTMENT 
OF 
MANAGEMENT 


Tom Kibuchek 

Associate Professor of Commerce 
and Chairman of Management 
Department 


A professional and 
Integrative Approach 


T THE turn of the century, a 
A good manager was the man who 
knew the technical aspects of his 
job well, and at the same time could 
lick the strongest bully in the crew. 
Today these “Qualities” are not enough. 
It is now widely recognized in business 
that corporate survival is not possible 
without a reserve and steady stream of 
well-qualified, professional managers — 
men with a balance of technical, con- 
ceptual and human relations skills. 

Because of the increasing size and 
complexity of modern business, and the 
acceleration of technological change, 
companies are currently faced with two 
most pressing, even critical problems: 

1) Where to get their potential 
managers? 

2) What to do about the obsolence 
of their present staff? 

The new undergraduate commerce 
program at Sir George was designatea 
in direct response to the present man- 
agerial staffing problems of companies 
and the anticipated needs of the busi- 
ness world for a new managerial breed. 

While all the departments of the 
Faculty of Commerce are engaged in 
education for business and managemem 
in general, the Management Departmem 
itself performs a vital, integrating and 
professionalizing role. An attempt is 
made to unify the knowledge and skills 
of the functional areas such as account- 
ing, finance and marketing by focusing 
on their inter-relations and connections 
with the underlying disciplines, and to 
the operation of the business organiza- 
tion as a whole. The pedagogical strat- 
egy is to develop a coherent frame of 
reference to enable students to visualize 
the problems of the functional areas of 
business in the context of the overall 
organization, and as a logical extension 
of this, to visualize the problems of the 
organization in the broader context of 
society. 

The objective of the Department’s 
course offerings is to develop a well- 
balanced manager with a clear concep- 


tion of himself and the business envi- 
ronment in which he is required to 
function. Emphasis is placed on deci- 
sion-making skills and originality and 
flexibility — originality to meet the 
increasing complexity of modern busi- 
ness and flexibility to adapt to change 
without fear and frustration. 

The Management courses provide the 
student with the opportunity to apply 
the knowledge and tools learned earlier 
in the program td’ issues of manage- 
ment. Rigorous standards of courses 
confront the student with a significant 
intellectual challenge. The overriding 
notion is that management is a profes- 
sional field with a content that can be 
taught. It is also understood that the 
development of managers may involve 
components which cannot be fully 
treated in the process of higher educa- 
tion alone. 

Although one essential aim is to pre- 
pare personnel for management work 
at higher levels of business organiza- 
tions, it is also recognized that not all 
students will either qualify or have the 
opportunity for such work. Therefore, 
the knowledge and skills requisite to 
effective performance at the middle 
and lower management levels are equal- 
ly stressed. 

How is the undergraduate commerce 
program structured? And how does the 
Management Department fit in? To 
develop the flexible, professional man- 
ager, the commerce program is inflex- 
ibly structured. It consists of twenty- 
three subjects more than half of which 
are common to all majors or patterns 
offered. Regardless of the major select- 
ed there are no electives open to the 
student in the first two years. 

In these early years, all students 
develop a solid foundation in the basic 
disciplines of mathematics, psychology, 
sociology and economics and in the ap- 
plied subjects such as statistics and ac- 
counting. In the third year, of the pro- 
gram, the student is required to take a 
balance of core courses in the func- 
tional areas. These include Finance, 
Marketing, Production and Human Re- 
sources Management. Modern quantita- 


tive techniques and the research find- 
ings from the behavioural sciences are 
applied to and integrated with the pre- 
sentation of material in these core 
courses wherever possible. In the final 
year of the program, all students partic- 
ipate in the terminal course, Business 
Policy. This is an important instrument 
in unifying the knowledge and skills of 
the functional areas. It is in this course 
that the overall, conceptual corporate 
view is emphasized. 


S WELL as sponsoring the Busi- 
ness Policy Course, the Manage- 
ment Department handles two 

other key core areas — production 
management and human resources man- 
agement. Moreover, the Department 
offers a major in Management. Under 
this major, students take courses in 
Personnel Administration, Labour Re- 
lations, Social Aspects of Enterprise and 
Administrative Theory. An eclectic ap- 
proach is used to motivate students and 
enrich their educational experience. 
Lectures, discussions, case studies, re- 
port writing, field trips, and research 
are but some of the methods used. 

Neither the Commerce Faculty in 
general, nor the Management Depart- 
ment in particular have room for ivory 
towers. On the contrary, a close dia- 
logue is maintained with the industry’s 
leaders to keep abreast of today’s needs 
and tomorrow’s challenges. The net re- 
sult is a healthy balance of the academic 
and the pragmatic. The new curriculum, 
recently rated the best in Canada by 
some well known academic and business 
leaders, is strongly and energetically sup- 
ported by the staff. From the feedback 
received from the students and indus- 
try’s leaders alike, the objectives are 
ambitious and there is every reason to 
look confidently ahead. 

The Management Department’s own 
staff members have been drawn from 
interestingly diverse business back- 
grounds and disciplines. In addition to 
their teaching responsibilities, most are 
actively engaged and have wide recogni- 
tion in their research, writing and man- 
agement consulting activities. 
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HEN THE new Commerce cur- 
\W riculum was submitted io the 
University Council in the 

1964-65 academic year, the Finance 
Department was one of the new depart- 
ments created in the Faculty of Com- 
merce. This addition was recognized as 
a necessary component in the core pro- 
gram of study in the field of Commerce. 

Under the previous Commerce pro- 
gram certain courses were offered under 
the heading of Finance: Introductory 
Corporation Finance, Advanced Cor- 
poration Finance, Investment Analysis, 
and Mathematics of Finance. The major 
emphasis in these courses was largely 
descriptive with illustrations of technical 
applications. Several of these were of- 
fered in co-operation with the Invest- 
ment Dealers’ Association of Montreal 
and through the generous co-operation 
of many of its members the courses 
were staffed by competent members of 
the financial community. They, there- 
fore, tended to be more of a practical 
nature with the greater degree of em- 
phasis upon the investment side of 
finance. 

In line with the philosophy of the 
Commerce curriculum, the Finance De- 
partment undertook the review and re- 
vision of all offerings of courses in the 
area of Finance. It was deemed advis- 
able to discontinue those previously of- 
fered and to construct new courses 
which would meet the changing de- 
mands of the business community. 

Inasmuch as Finance was considered 
one of the core areas of Commerce, it 
was necessary to design a course that 
would give each Commerce student a 
basic exposure to the area of Finance. 
By this term of reference, the basic 
course, Business Finance, is one of a 
survey nature. The main philosophy of 
such is that the area of Finance should 
be treated as a social science and, there- 
fore, recognition should be given to 
factors such as culture, religion, politics, 
ethics, morals, standards of living, etc. 

Our premise is that finance is not 
something static but rather continually 
undergoing change. We attempt to re- 
late finance to all other areas in the 
field of Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration and show the importance 
of its role to business and society. We 
study the role and functions of the vari- 
ous financial institutions such as char- 
tered banks, insurance companies, mu- 
tual funds, underwriters, bond dealers, 
stock brokers, stock exchanges, etc. 
Through a brief historical review at the 
beginning of the course we attempt to 
acquaint the student with development 
and evolution of various financial insti- 
tutions up to thespresent day. It is our 
contention that financial institutions 
conform to meet societal pressures 
rather than society conforming to meet 
the pressures of the institutions. For 
example, we point out the role of 
government in our present free-enter- 
prise democratic society and the powers 


and restraints it can exercise over the 
financial community. Should there be 
any basic change in political ideology 
of the electorate, changes in the roles 
and functions of various financial insti- 
tutions would be readily identified. We 
feel that the highly developed state of 
the North American business neces- 
sitates larger poolings of capital, and, 
therefore, stress the need for more 
scientific methods of capital allocations 
and attempt to acquaint the student 
with the modern techniques at his dis- 
posal. 


in this course is evenly divided be- 

tween lectures and the case method. 
It is felt that by projecting the student 
into the realistic situation of being con- 
fronted with an actual problem in a 
case, he has a better chance of becoming 
acquainted with the roles, responsibil- 
ities and functions of various persons 
within the financial community and 
hopefully gain a sympathetic insight 
into the breadth and complexities in- 
volved in the area of finance. 

In order to ensure some study in 
depth in the course each student is re- 
quired to submit a term on some aspect 
of finance. In addition each student is 
assigned to public companies and must 
follow the movements of their stocks on 
the public exchanges by preparing a 
graph of weekly high and low prices 
as well as volume of shares traded. The 
student is also required to peruse the 
newspapers and clip any pertinent 
articles or news-items related to his 
company or industry. We believe that 
in this way the student is encouraged 
throughout the duration of his course 
to refer to the financial pages of the 
local newspapers at least once a week. 

In summary, the main aims of this 
course, are to acquaint the student with 
the scope and function of finance as it 
relates to business and society, to be- 
come conversant with the various tools 
available and to apply them to solving 
financial problems. And, lastly, to create 
an awareness of the financial institu- 
tions about him, their role and function 
and how to make use of them. 

At the present time, the Finance De- 
partment, in addition to the basic course, 
offers three others: Financial Analysis, 
an Interpretation; Financial Manage- 
ment; and Financial Research. The phi- 
losophy of these courses is based upon 
“research” and “development of the 
individual”. Lecturing is kept to the 
minimum and instead the students are 
encouraged to participate in seminar 
type discussions. The instructor acts 
more as a moderator and guides the 
students in the direction of their read- 
ings. They are then expected to discuss 
their interpretations and add construc- 
tive criticisims to the works of the 
various authors as well as to the inter- 
pretations made by their fellow stu- 
dents. Clarity of thought and creativity 
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is stressed rather than volume of ma- 
terial covered. Cases, role-playing and 
various program games are also used in 
these courses. 

In the course of Financial analysis 
and Interpretation, for example, the 
students are cast in the role of being 
members of the Investment Committee 
of a mutual investment fund. They are 
permitted to select various public com- 
panies within the Montreal region for 
individual study. The students make 
contact with various officers of the 
companies involved and request per- 
sonal interviews. Their responsibility is 
to present to the group a written and 
oral presentation of their study of the 
company as an investment potential. 
Another project carried out in this 
course this year is one of a programmed 
investment game where each student 
plays the role of a portfolio manager 
with four clients, each with varying 
needs for security and investment return. 

In the third course, Financial Man- 
agement, a somewhat greater emphasis 
is placed on the use of case methods 
whereby students are cast in the role 
of senior financial officers and are re- 
quired to make financial decisions. 
Again, in this course the students are re- 
quired to carry out a research project 
with firms within the Montreal com- 


munity. In each of these courses the 
student is encouraged to become con- 
versant with modern techniques and 
theories as presented in texts, journals 
and papers and while doing so to study 
the practices or habits of industry 
within his community with a view to 
comparing the theoretical with the prac- 
tical. In this way the student is induced 
to develop a bridge between the theo- 
retical concepts in the field of study and 
the practices of his business community, 
so that he may develop a ready access 
to both areas. 


is a research thesis course in which 

the student selects a topic in his 
field of interest. If acceptable to the 
Department, the student works under 
the guidance of a member of staff and 
is expected to produce a work of orig- 
inal research. Inasmuch as our Univer- 
sity is located in the heart of a financial 
center such as Montreal, we feel that 
we are in an advantageous position for 
such a course. 

Students wishing to major in Finance 
would therefore take all four courses 
presently offered, which in summary 
means that in addition to the basic 


Ti: COURSE, Financial Research, 


course, he has been exposed to analytical 
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methods and investment techniques, 
financial management, decision-making 
and a financial research project. 

This fall the Department obtained 
limited space for use as a “Finance Re- 
search Lab”. In line with our emphasis 
on research, we are using this area to 
store and compile basic data relating to 
the area of finance. All student term- 
papers, stock charts, research reports, 
and such other data as surveys and in- 
formation bulletins supplied by financial 
institutions, will be held in this area. In 
addition, members of the Finance De- 
partment staff have agreed to devote 
certain hours per week to be available 
in the Lab area for consultation with 
the students on course problems. This 
area is not designated as a quiet study 
area such as library facilities but rather 
a discussion area where students may 
participate in discussions among them- 
selves or with faculty members with 
regard to any problem related to their 
courses in the area of Finance. 

Regarding future developments of 
courses within the Department we anti- 
cipate that we will be able to offer 
courses as the need arises in other areas 
such as Public and Municipal Finance, 
and International Finance, etc. as and 
when additional facilities and staff are 
made available. 





QUANTITATIVE 
METHODS 

IN THE 
COMMERCE 
CURRICULUM 


Andrew Berczi 
Lecturer in Commerce 
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Looking back into the history of 
Commerce training, we find that formal 
education in this discipline is of rela- 
tively recent origin. 

The very first school of Commerce 
was established by Thomas Watts in 
the early part of the 18th Century in 
London, England. In his paper: “An 
Essay on the Proper Method of Form- 
ing the Man of Business” (1716) Watts 
called for the development and the com- 
parison of principles with practice. He 
believed that the four basic elements of 
formalized knowledge necessary for a 
successful business career were: 

1. Arithmetics 

2. Accounting 

3. Mathematics 

and geometry) 

4. Mensuration (measurement theory) 

These principles, with the exception 
of Accounting had been forgotten after 
Watt’s time and curriculums structured 
around functional disciplines such as 
Finance, Marketing, Administration etc. 
replaced his quantitative approach. 

Today, however, two and a half cen- 
turies later many educators and _ busi- 
nessmen recognize the brilliance of 
Watts’ foresight. The interest in analyti- 
cal and quantitative approach to busi- 
ness management in general and to 
decision making in particular has been 
enormous in the past decade. 

Professional managers cannot afford 
to commit the resources under their 
control without making sure that the 
decision is the best under the given cir- 
cumstances. They are being paid for 
making the right decisions. In a fast- 
moving, competitive economic environ- 
ment such as ours a few irreversible and 
incorrect decisions are enough to bring 
about receivership. 

All decisions are made facing future 
responses and therefore some degree of 
uncertainty or risk is always present. 
The trick is to minimize the risk involved 
and choose the action which promises 
highest returns or closest approximation 
of our goals. In place of better skills, 
managers managed “by the seat of their 
pants” in the past, and some did very 
well at that. Success in the field of busi- 
ness was considered either due to sheer 
luck or special talents in the “art” of 
business management or commerce. 
Maybe in the past that was all we could 
do; and, therefore education in com- 


(including algebra 


merce had to be structured so that it 
reinforced these artistic talents or help- 
ed to develop them through reviews 
and discussions of case histories. 

While it is believed that the “case 
method” has great merits in practicing 
applications and in developing a feel 
for reality before one is fully exposed 
to it, he holds that modern managerial 
skills can be developed much better 
and faster by learning to apply modern 
methodology and modern technology to 
problems of management. 

This “Modern Methodology” has 
been called Operations Research, Man- 
agerial Economics, Management Sci- 
ence, Applied Business Statistics, Sys- 
tems Analysis, Quantitative Analysis 
and various other names by various 
people; we at the Commerce Faculty of 
Sir George Williams University like to 
refer to it by a much less sophisticated 
but much more descriptive term: “Quan- 
titative Methods”. 

The “Modern Technology” mention- 
ed above refers to Computers and other 
Automatic Data Processing and Infor- 
mation Retrieval devices which assist 
modern managers to make faster and 
better decisions in their everyday opera- 
tion. 

The University Council has recently 
approved a programme proposed by the 
Commerce Faculty Council which will 
allow our students to major in Quanti- 
tative Methods as part of their Bachelor 
of Commerce curriculum. 

Three new courses will be added to 
the existing two courses in Quantitative 
Methods which together with the pre- 
requisite of Mathematics 251 will bring 
the total to six and thus will be in line 
with other Major Programmes at Sir 
George Williams University. 

The five Quantitative Methods courses 
will be offered, taught and administered 
by the newly established Quantitative 
Methods Department of the Commerce 
Faculty. Quantitative Methods as they 
are applied in business constitute a very 
specialized area which must be taught in 
full knowledge of and with continuous 
reference to other “functional” business 
areas such as Finance, Marketing, Ad- 
ministration, etc. Hence it must be 
taught within the framework of the 
Commerce Faculty by people with ad- 
vanced academic business training and 


practical business experience in this 
field. 


The existing two courses, 

© Quantitative Methods 242 — 
Introductory Business Statistics 

(Statistics 242) 
© Quantitative Methods 411 — 
Managerial Operations Research 
— (Quantitative Analysis 411) 
Introductory 


are compulsory, so-called “core” courses; 
they have been designed to satisfy the 
needs of Commerce students of today 
— the managers of tomorrow. 


The three new courses, 


© Quantitative Methods 412 — 
Managerial Operations Research 
— Advanced 

© Quantitative Methods 421 — 
Computers and Daia Processing 

® Quantitative Methods 442 — 
Advanced Business Statistics 


will be compulsory to Quantitative 
Methods Majors only and optional to 
others. The courses are designed and 
sequenced such a way that they will 
develop the student’s ability step by step 
while he learns to cope quantitatively 
with business problems of the various 
functional areas. It is a systematic at- 
tempt to teach Commerce students to 
make better use of modern problem- 
solving and’ decision-making techniques 
in a modern computerized environment. 


In conclusion, this writer agrees with 
Thomas Watts, the pioneer of formaliz- 
ed business education in that the “sup- 
porting principles,” of Commerce edu- 
cation should be Accounting and Quan- 
titative Methods (the latter being a 
combined application of what he called 
Arithmetics, Mathematics and Mensura- 
tion), but these areas should be looked 
upon as common methodology that is 
to be used and applied in all of the 
various functional areas of business to 
lessen the burden of decision-making 
and problem-solving while consistently 
increasing the accuracy and reliability 
of the individual solutions. 


A successful businessman or manager 
must be deeply familiar with both the 
supporting principles and the functional 
areas of business; theory and practice 
must be fused within the walls of the 
University. This integration of principles 
and their applications is part of the 
education process and it must not be 
left out of the New Commerce Cur- 
riculum. 








THE 
ACCOUNTING 
DEPARTMENT 


James G. Finnie 
Professor of Commerce and Chairman 
of the Accounting Department 
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T HAS been said that “the priceless 
| element in University teaching is the 
liberation of the minds of students 

in imaginative ways.” 

We live in a world in which change is 
so rapid that many lessons gained from 
experience soon become outdated, and 
our future problems will be vastly dif- 
ferent from those we have encountered 
in the past. 

Increasing complexities, thrust upon 
our business community during the past 
two decades, has led us into specializa- 
tion. With more involved regulation of 
trade and commerce, increasing taxation 
problems, developments in automation, 
quantitative approaches to management 
problems, it is obvious that no one per- 
son can have all the answers. 

There is every evidence of a great 
need throughout the world for properly 
trained, qualified accountants with the 
intellectual capacity to realize and ap- 
preciate the necessity for the rapid 
development, revision and amplification 
of our basic accounting postulates. 

Many opportunities exist for the skil- 
led accountant in business — personal 
and corporate — and in institutional 
and government agencies, and the pro- 
fession of accounting is seriously con- 
sidering, in the not-too-distant future, 
of placing the requirement of university 
graduation for those candidates seeking 
such qualification from the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants. 

It is believed that, in the public 
interest, the profession of accountancy 
is taking the necessary step in order to 
obtain the best qualified candidates for 
its membership. Other professional ac- 
counting bodies such as the Certified 
General Accountants and the Society of 
Industrial and Cost Accountants have 
not yet declared such intention, but it is 
believed they may soon do so. 

Within our undergraduate programme 
of studies accountancy has always been 
the nucleus. For many years the general 
public, the business community, and the 
graduate schools of business have ac- 
cepted our graduates in Commerce with 
high rating, this being brought about 


by a small full-time staff complemented 
by a much larger part-time staff — all 
experts in their own field, willing to 
bring into the classroom so much of 
their own valuable experience. 

It has always been the aim of this 
faculty to prepare its students, with the 
best education possible, to make reason- 
ed decisions within their adopted field 
of study in a rapidly changing and com- 
plex economy. 

SSENTIALLY, accounting is an in- 
F formation system. It is an applica- 

tion of a general theory of informa- 
tion to the problem of efficient econ- 
omic operations and provides decision- 
making information expressed in quan- 
titative terms. The assumptions of those 
preparing financial statements and the 
reactions of the recipients of the in- 
formation is an area which is receiving 
considerable attention. This problem 
may lend itself to systematic research, 
for recent developments in the behav- 
ioral sciences suggest that the reactions 
and needs of those preparing and using 
reports are open to study. This suggests 
the possibility that the study of account- 
ing, in the future, may well include re- 
search on the behavioral aspects of 
accounting information. 

By the methods it uses and the activ- 
ities it measures, accounting may be dis- 
tinguished from other applied informa- 
tion systems. Historically, the methods 
of this discipline have largely been con- 
fined to the double-entry mechanism, 
the discipline of arithmetic, and certain 
conventional measurement tools, while 
the activities with which it has been 
concerned involved financial data. 

Recent developments in measurement 
methods coupled with automation and 
the advent of the computer indicate a 
significant increase in the ability of ac- 
counting to develop information. The 
increased size and complexity of organ- 
izations in our society suggest demands 
for additional information as does the 
development of. explicit, analytic deci- 
sions. Therefore, the pressures con- 
tinually exist for expansion in the scope 
of accounting. 


Seated at the left: Gunther Brink, Dean of the Commerce Faculty. To his left, Bruce 
Mallen, Chairman of the Marketing Department. Beside him, Robert Curnew, Chair- 
man of the Finance Department. On the right, Tom Kibuchek, Chairman of the 
Management Department. 

Standing, from the left: James Finnie, Chairman of the Accounting Department, and 
Andrew Berczi, Lecturer in Commerce. Together, they compose the contributors to 


this Commerce Issue. 
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DICK THOMPSON, PRESIDENT OF THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, CHANCELLOR FULTON AND 
PRINCIPAL RAE DISCUSS THE DAY’S EVENTS 





The Association of Alumni Holds Progressive 





There wasn’t much snow on the 
ground, but, in the meeting rooms of 
the Chantecler in the Laurentian’s Ste. 
Adele, Sir George Williams University 
received a long-range boost. On the 
weekend of December 3rd and 4th, the 
Board of Directors of your Alumni 
Association, several Alumni “members- 
at-large” and several members of the 
faculty, including Principal Rae, Chan- 
cellor Fulton, Dean Gunther Brink and 
Magnus Flynn, Dean of Students. They 
sat to judge the past and direct the 
future of the important Alumni func- 
tion of Sir George. 

The Conference was called by the 
Board of Directors of The Association 
of Alumni in recognition of the fact 
that the Association urgently needed 
some creative thinking on a develop- 
ment program to keep pace with its 
own dynamic growth. 

Throughout the entire weekend, any 
member could sense the healthy under- 
tone of constructive urgency and enthu- 
siastic purpose. The delegate’s attitude 
was not to criticize the past of the Asso- 
ciation; rather to formulate the future 
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in light of changing needs and ever in- 
creasing numbers of Graduates. It was, 
too, an opportunity for many Alumni 
Association members, long since grad- 
uated and away from the University, to 
regain touch with its faculty and stu- 
dents. 





The product of the Conference is to 
be a Report of Recommendations to be 
presented formally to the Board of 
Directors, indicating new tacks and tar- 


gets of the Alumni Association. The 
first draft of the recommendations 
coming out of the Conference indicates 
the high level of interest and effort 
generated by its delegates. Some fifty- 
six recommendations, all competing for 
“top priority” classification, have been 





prepared for action by the Association’s 
Board of Directors. 

It was refreshing to note that of the 
fifty-six concrete recommendations pro- 


THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 





posed by the delegates, only a half- 
dozen had to do with Alumni Fund- 
raising. The inference is that the Alumni 
can make valuable contributions to the 
growth of the University in other than 
financial areas. This is not to belittle 
the value of financial contributions by 
the Alumni: rather to state that there 
are many more areas in which Alumni 
can participate to make their University 
maintain its worth. 

In a post-Conference interview, Pres- 
ident of the Association of Alumni, 
R. G. Thompson was quoted as saying, 
“T am particularly proud and pleased 
with the unanimity of spirit of involve- 
ment shown by the delegates. It appears 
that we have taken the first step to- 
wards a more viable Association: anx- 
ious and able to further the essence of 
the University. The next few months in 
the life of the Association of Alumni 





Planning Conference 





should be most exciting as we com- 
mence development of an organization 
more meaningful to all its members.” 

On agreement of the final wording of 
the Report to the Board of Directors, 
Postgrad will report in detail on this 
most important Conference of your 
Association of Alumni. 









































There are many reasons 
for doing business 

with the IAC Group 

of Companies... 


MOTOR VEHICLE FINANCING 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
HOMEOWNERS’ INSURANCE 


CONSUMER & SMALL 
BUSINESS LOANS 


MORTGAGE LOANS 
HOME GOODS FINANCING 
LIFE INSURANCE 
BUSINESS LOANS 


CAPITAL EQUIPMENT 
FINANCING 


PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT 
FINANCING 


SALES FINANCING 
LEASING SERVICES 
COMMERCIAL FINANCING 


... but the most 
important reason 
is reliable, 

efficient service. 







Group of 
Companies 






e Industrial Acceptance Corporation Limited 
Capital Funds (IAC) Limited 
Capital Funds (IAC Ontario) Limited 


e Planned Investments Corporation 









e Merit Insurance Company 






e Niagara Finance Company Limited 
Niagara Mortgage & Loan Company Limited 
Niagara Realty Limited 






e The Sovereign Life Assurance 
Company of Canada 
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Both Coca-Cola and Coke are registered trade marks 
which identify only the product of Coca-Cola Ltd. 


Begin Your Career With The Best! 


start with . . 


LF Se 

[> = 
DRAWING MATERIALS e REPRODUCTION MATERIALS e SLIDE RULES 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS ® OPTICAL METROLOGY e PHOTOGRAMMETRY 


Available at: 


KEUFFEL & ESSER of CANADA, LIMITED 


130 Montée de Liesse MONTREAL 9, P.Q. 
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COMMERCE STUDENT'S NOTES 





WHICH WEEK HAS FIVE DAYS? 


The highlight of the year’s activities 
culminate in Commerce Week. Under 
the chairmanship of the Internal Vice- 
President, Joe Angulus, a day to day 
program has been arranged. The pur- 
pose of the event is two-fold. First, it 
serves to stimulate student interest 
about the present problems and realities 
of the business world. Secondly, it pro- 
vides the opportunity for businessmen 
to meet with the students of Sir George 
Williams University thereby gaining a 
fuller understanding of the problems 
students face. 

The theme of this year’s Commerce 
Week is Automation In Industry. The 
event will commence on Monday, Jan- 
uary 23, with a discussion between an 
executive and a labor leader about the 
various aspects and effects of automa- 
tion in industry. The sub-theme for 
Tuesday will be Automation in the Of- 
fice Environment, with an exhibition of 
the most advanced types of office equip- 
ment used in business. On Wednesday, 
an Industrial Tour has been planned to 
a highly automated plant in the Mon- 
treal Area. 

Thursday, January 26th, the Com- 
merce Students Association is sponsor- 
ing the Third Annual Business Seminar. 
It is hoped that this year, as in the past, 
there will be approximately two hundred 
students and ninety businessmen in at- 
tendance. Mr. Don Lynes, the Chair- 
man of the Business Seminar, states that 
the object of the event is to permit 
businessmen and students to exchange 
ideas on business activities in the hope 
that students will gain a better under- 
standing of the business environment. 
The sub-theme, The Dynamic Role of 
the Manager due to Automation, will 
be discussed by several guest speakers. 

The Seminar, to be held in a Mon- 
treal hotel, has been offered the co- 
operation of the Commerce Faculty by 
Dr. T. Kubicek and the co-operation of 
the Society for Advancement of Man- 
agement by Mark Gonthier. Because of 
the high ratio of businessmen to stu- 
dents at the Seminar, each participant 
will have ample opportunity to discuss 
any activity related to business. The 
fact that the guests are from various 
levels and almost all fields of business 
activity, provides the diversity of opin- 
ion which is the essential characteristic 
of the Seminar. 

The last day of Commerce Week has 
been planned to provide participants 
with the opportunity for a grand social 
finish to the event. 


Proschard » Kebbill ine 


PIPE INSTALLATION AND DUCTS 


9615 PAPINEAU STREET MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


TELEPHONE: 384-6540 





You can enjoy 
dancing and gourmet dining 
at La Réserve; a quiet “men only” 
luncheon at The Lantern till 3 p.m. 
(when ladies are welcome for cocktails); 
superb Sundays in La Loire. And imagine... 


smoothly-run festive or business 
functions in perfect settings! 
All in mid Montreal...at 


The VWI NDSOR FZ okay. what * 


! £ we do first? 





1170 Peel Street / Phone 866-9611 
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PERSONALITIES 


F/L Reverend Ralph B. Cope, 
B.A. ’60, who was the Protestant 
Padre at Canadian Forces Base, 
Greenwood, is now attending a mili- 
tary indoctrination course at C.F.B. 
Esquimalt, B.C. 


John Fleming, B.A. ’64, is Director 
of detached work for the Vancouver 
Boys’ Club and is the pioneer and 
leader in a project in which adults 
venture into the teenage world, not 
to organize, but to consult. 


John E. Hogan, B.A. ’64, and wife 
Joan are now in Trail, B.C. where 
John is Staff Industrial Engineer 
with Cominco Ltd. He was formerly 
with the Department of National 
Defence as a Management Training 
instructor at the RCOC School. 


Garnet Oulton, B.Sc. ’58, has been 
appointed Project Coordinator in 
the development of Nuns’ Island. He 
was formerly Assistant City Engi- 
neer at Verdun, P.Q. where he is 
now living with his wife Anne (née 
Eliason), Arts ’58, and daughter 
Jennifer. 


Joel Hartt, B.A. ’63, is now study- 
ing at N.Y.U. for his Ph.D. in Phi- 
losophy. 


Robert H. Jones, B.A. ’64, is now 
with the Catholic Childrens Aid in 
Toronto as a P.F. worker. 


Ernest Shapiro, B.Sc. 47, was 
graduated from Boston University 
with an Ed.M. degree specializing in 
adult education. Ernie is now on the 
staff of St. Louis University as di- 
rector of community and technical 
services of the Metropolitan College 
and is living in University City, 
Missouri. 
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GUS BOROVILOS, B.A. ’61 


Gus Borovilos, B.A. ’61, has been 
appointed Branch Manager of Office 
Overload’s recently opened branch 
in Ville LaSalle. Gus is a past Presi- 
dent of the Evening Students Asso- 
ciation at Sir George. 


David L’Esperence, B.A. ’62, was 
recently appointed to the Book 
Room staff of the Diocesan Book 
Room in Montreal. After Sir George, 
David was graduated from McGill 
in Theology. He is bilingual which, 
it is hoped, will be of use to the ex- 
panding business of the Book Room. 


Margaret Ann Harrison, B.A. ’66, 
is a trainer with the staff develop- 
ment office of the T. Eaton Com- 
pany in Montreal and is attending 
McGill University extension courses 
for a diploma in Management. 


Frank B. Mayer, B. Com. ’64, is 
attending the University of Toronto 
working towards his Doctorate in 
Economics, and has been awarded a 
fellowship. Frank was recently mar- 
ried to the former Miss Eva Sand of 
Los Angeles. 


Richard J. MacKay, B.A. ’58, was 
appointed Vice-President and Direc- 
tor of Winley-Morris Company Ltd., 
assuming new responsibilities in op- 
erations management to direction of 
marketing activities. During under- 
grad years Dick was chairman of 
the Athletic Council, member of the 
senior basketball team and Gill Tro- 
phy winner. 





RICHARD MACKAY, B.A. ’58 


Lindsay McMannus, B.Com. ’54, 
after 11 years in Las Vegas with the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Com- 
munications Division, has accepted 
a transfer to their headquarters in 
Germantown, Maryland. 





GORDON CLEMENTS 


Gordon F.H. Clements, a former 
commerce student at Sir George has 
announced the opening of his new 
Company, Gordon Clements Asso- 
ciates Ltd., a personnel and man- 
agement consulting firm. 


Mr. Clements hopes that he will 
be able to help Sir George Alumni 
and undergrads who are interested 
in changing their present positions 
or who find themselves temporarily 
unemployed. 


John S. Harrison, a 4th year eve- 
ning student at the University is 
also a member of the new firm. 


Paul Kemp, B.A. ’66, became 
Adult Program Secretary of the 
Montreal downtown branch of the 
Y.M.C.A. immediately after gradua- 
tion. 


Henry G. Worrell, B.A. ’40, Con- 
troller of Sir George Williams Uni- 
versity was elected President of the 
Canadian Association of University 
Business officers for the year 1967. 


Dr. J. Roby Kidd, B.A. ’38, is now 
back in Canada after being away 
for about 15 months. During that 
time he spent a year in India, was 
twice around the world, attended 
conferences in Denmark, Kenya, 
New Zealand, Australia and visited 
China for his first time. 


Roby is now with the newly crea- 
ted Ontario Institute for studies in 
Education as head of the Division of 
Adult Education. 


Peter Croxall, B.A. ’66, President 
of the Graduation Class ’66, is now 
attending University of Michigan 
working towards a Masters in Busi- 
ness Administration. 


Dr. Isadore Clayman, B.Sc. ’62, 
has opened a joint office with Dr. 
Rotholz in the City of Two Moun- 
tains. After Sir George, Isadore stud- 
ied Optometry at the Université de 
Montréal graduating with distinc- 
tion. 


Margaret Ann Toombs, B.A. ’65, 
is now Mrs. Owen W. Rideout. The 
wedding took place recently in St. 
Paul’s United Church, Fredericton, 
N.B. 


Clifton Smith, B.Com. ’50, was 
appointed General Manager of Royal 
Stores in Grand Falls, Newfound- 
land. 


Orland W. McNamara, B. Com. 
08, B.A. ’60, has been appointed to 
the position of Labour Relations Of- 
ficer at Systems headquarters of the 
Canadian National Railways in 
Montreal. 


Tom Raynor, B.A. ’66, has been 
appointed Assistant Director of the 
Verdun-LaSalle Y.M.C.A. 


Rick Patten, B.A. ’66, is now a 
member of the Northmount 
Y.M.C.A. Staff in St. Laurent and 
has been commissioned to inaugu- 
rate a programme specially design- 
ed for young people in the Town of 
Mount Royal. 


By John Ferguson 


Edward Ritter, B.A. ’66, has been 
appointed to the staff of Madoc 
High School and will teach grade 10 
English. 


Stanton L. Carter, B.Com. ’61, has 
been appointed to the Barbados 
Tourist and Development Board’s 
Toronto office as Press Officer and 
will be responsible for public rela- 
tions and promotional activities. 


John Mizgala, B. Com. ’59, was 
recently appointed Sales Represen- 
tative at the Montreal office of 
Greenshields Incorporated. 





A BIRKS 
DIAMOND 


For your engagement, 
anniversary or to mark 
a treasured occasion... 

nothing tells the story 


of your love as beautifully. 


BIRKS 


JEWELLERS 





Rudolph L. Philipp, B.A. ’57, and 
Eva E. Philipp, B.A. ’60, are now 
living in Kingston with their two 
children, a boy 54% and a girl 3. Ru- 
dolph is doing graduate studies in 
Clinical Psychology at Queen’s and 
hopes to get his Masters in 1967 and 
then go on to obtaining his Ph.D. in 
Clinical Psychology. 

Russell A. McNeilly, B.Sc. ’62, 
M.A., was appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor with the faculty of education, 
University of New Brunswick. 

Gordon James, B.Sc., B.Com. 41, 
is conducting a course in ‘“‘Account- 
ing and Business Practise” in Til- 
bury, Ontario for the Tilbury Busi- 
nessmen’s Association. At present 
he is Assistant Treasurer of the 
Union Gas Company in Chatham. 

Karen Carson, C.A., President of 
the E.S.A., Sir George, was recently 
awarded the Thomas A. Galley 
award. This award is important not 
only because it is named after the 
founding President of the Interna- 
tional Association of Evening Stu- 
dents Council, a Georgian, but also 
because it goes to an officer for out- 
standing contributions to the Asso- 
ciation. It should be noted that it is 
not given annually. It should also be 
noted that Karen very ably repre- 
sented the E.S.A. at a recent con- 
ference of the Association of Alum- 
- of Sir George Williams Univer- 
sity. 


eee 
KAREN CARSON, C.A. 

W. Keith Checketts, B.A. ’65, has 
been appointed Admissions Officer 
at Sir George. Keith is also a grad- 
uate of MacDonald College and was 
teaching at the Montreal Institute 
of Technology. 

Georgian Bernie De Zwirek, of 
Confederation Life, was top man in 
Canada for the month of September 
and placed sixth in the Company. 
Bernie is past-president of the 
S.U.S. 

Nicholas C. Costy, B.A. ’63, has 
been posted to Athens, Greece, as a 
Canadian Immigration Affairs Of- 
ficer. He recently toured Canada to 
discuss manpower needs and immi- 
gration settlement opportunities 
with officials of government and in- 
dustry. 
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NICHOLAS COSTY, B.A. ’63 


Nicholas speaks Greek and Italian 
as well as French and English and 
will be concerned with promoting 
immigration to Canada and the se- 
lection and counselling of prospec- 
tive immigrants. 

Georgians graduated from McGill 
University — Founder’s Day Con- 
vocation Oct. 6, 1966. 

Master of Social Work: 

Christos P. Antoniou, B.A. 1964 
Melvyn Basbaum, B.A. 1964 

Nancy Elizabeth Dingwall, B.A. 1960 
Edward C. Hassall, B.A. 1964 
John W. Lutes, B.A. 1964 
Donald S. Scher, B.A. 1964 
Athanassiou Saul paelnen outs, 


Bertha J. Vles, B.A. 1964 

Ronald S. Wylie, B.A. 1964 

Irene Yamamoto, B.Com. 1961, 
B.A. 1962 


Master of Science (Applied) 
Ann Valerie Davis, B.A. 1964 


Master of Arts 
Raymond J. Baillie, B.A. 1959 
(M.A. History) 
George J. Houser, B.A. 1965 
(M.A. English) 
Margaret Elizabeth Nish, B.A. 
(M.A. History) 
Harold H. Smithman, B.A. 1956 
(M.A. Education) 


Ph.D. — Philosophy 


Ruta Lucis, B.Sc. 1957, Investigative 
Medicine — Storoid Biosynthesis 
George Mandl, B. Sc. 1960, Physiol- 
ogy — Neurophysiology 

Philip Errol Merilees, B.Sc. 1960, 
Meteorology — Atmospheric Dyna- 
mics 

After completing post-graduate 
studies at the University of Ottawa, 
Fred McGregor, B.A. 63, is now in 
the Department of Guidance Servi- 
ces at Sir George Williams Uni- 
versity. 

As of December 1st, 1966, Betty 
Weinstein, B.A. 1960 and husband, 
Frederick, will be in New Delhi, 
India. 


1963 





ship anything... anywhere... in 
BATHURST CONTAINERS 
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849-6012 
Bureau — Office 
480 GILFORD STREET 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 








Too much spending? Too little saving ? 
PUT YOUR BUDGET BACK ON ITS FEET 





C and D's Two Account Plan lets you save every time you 

write a cheque, 

e Keep your SAVINGS ACCOUNT strictly for saving and 
earning interest. 

e Open a CHEQUING ACCOUNT for paying bills and saving 
through reduced service charges. 


THE MONTREAL 
CITY AND DISTRICT 
SAVINGS BANK 


OPEN EVERY EVENING FROM 7 TO 8 
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FIVE ROSES 


PRE-SIFTED 


FLOUR 


CANADA'S MOST RESPECTED 
NAME IN BAKING 








THE COMMERCE ISSUE 





VISITING PROFESSORS COME 
TO ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


Professor Arthur Lermer’s rapidly 
expanding Economics Department has 
added two new professors to the Uni- 
versity’s roll of lecturers. 


The status of the newcomers to Sir 
George Williams University is that of 
Visiting Professors of Economics, and 
their stay will extend over the 1966/67 
academic year. Both are Europeans by 
birth, although neither are strangers to 
North America. 


Dr. Rudolph Schlesinger was born 
on February 4, 1901, in Vienna. There 
he studied under Professors Gruenberg, 
Kelsen, Mises, Max Adler, Dopach, 
and others. He received his doctorate 
in December 1922, with a thesis on the 
“Attitude of the Socialist Movement 
(Germany, Austria, the Internationals) 
to the Trade Union Movement”. From 
February of 1923 on he worked in 
Berlin under Professor Varga, and later 
was engaged in publicistic and educa- 
tional activities in the German Labour 
Movement. 


From 1926 to 1927, he was a senior 
research worker in the International 
Agrarian Institute in the USSR where 
he wrote.a book on the “Attitude of 
German Social Democracy to the 
Agrarian Problem”. Dr. Schlesinger 
received his second doctorate from the 
London University in 1945 for his book 
“Federation in Central and Eastern 
Europe’. 


Arrested and expelled in 1933 by the 
Nazi German government, Dr. Schle- 
singer went to Czechoslovakia and for 
some time, to the Soviet Union, where 
he did mainly literary work and laid 
the groundwork for his future research. 
After Hitler’s occupation of Prague, 
Dr. Schlesinger escaped in March 1939 
via Poland to Great Britain, where he 
iived first in London, and subsequently 
wn Cambridge. Since the establishment 
of the Department for the study of the 
Social and Economic Institutions of 
the USSR (now the Institute of Soviet 
and East European Studies) at Glasgow 
University, he taught and conducted 
research at this Institution, and has been 
the joint editor of the journal “Soviet 
Studies” since 1948. The Doctor is also 
the editor of the international journal 
“Co-existence”, a publication concerned 
with comparative sociology, economics, 
and political science. 
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He is the author of numerous vol- 
umes on the Soviet economic, legal, 
and political apparatus, and on Marx- 
ist philosophy. 


For the purposes of co-curricular pro- 
gramming, the Doctor is delivering a 
series of lectures in the Henry F. Hall 
building each week until February 16. 
His topics range from “The Origins of 
Marxism”, to “Present International 
Trends”. 


Andre Gunder Frank is the second 
Visiting Professor for the Economics 
Department. He was born in Berlin in 
1929 and educated in the United States, 
where in 1957 he received the PhD. in 
economics from the University of Chi- 
cago with a dissertation on Soviet 
agriculture. He then taught economics 
and social science at Iowa, Michigan, 
and Wayne State Universities. 


In 1962 Dr. Frank went to Latin 
America and until 1966 taught graduate 
sociological theory at the University of 
Brasilia, economic development at the 
University of Chile, and in 1966, prob- 
lems of Latin American economic de- 
velopment at the National University 
of Mexico. 


He has treated various economic, 
social, and political aspects of agrarian 
structure, foreign investment, and im- 
perialism in journals and newspapers 
throughout the United States, South 
America, Europe, and Asia. 


In his forthcoming book, “Capital- 
ism and Underdevelopment in Latin 
America — Their History in Chile and 
Brazil”, Dr. Frank argues that under- 
development is not due to the scarcity 
of capital, or to the survival of feudal 
or other archaic institutions in under- 
developed areas. He argues that as 
opposite sides of the same coin, both 
economic development and underde- 
velopment were, and still are, generated 
by the structure and development of 
capitalism itself. 


Relying on this theoretical approach, 
Dr. Frank is now preparing an eco- 
nomic history of Mexican agriculture 
and a historical analysis of the devel- 
opment of Latin America as a whole. 

Both of the professors are experts in 
their fields, and their appearance at the 
University is characteristic of the bur- 
geoning of the departments in every 
field. 
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EGADS! 


Sir George Williams University 30th Reunion 


REUNION ’67 


May 19th and 20th 


Make Your Plans To Be There ... and plan now! 


P. W. GARDINER & SON LIMITED 


“Manufacturers of Architectural Woodwork & Doors” 


is pleased to be associated with Ross, Fish, Duchenes & Barrett, 

Architects, and Perini Quebec Inc., in the construction of the new 

Henry F. Hall Building, Sir George Williams University — this 
higher edifice of learning. 


30 HARRIS STREET, 10 PRICE STREET, 
GALT, ONTARIO. TORONTO, ONTARIO. 
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? Brassée au Québec 
La Brasserie Labatt Limitée 


Brewed in Quebec 
by Labatt Brewery Ltd. 


